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MISSIONARY LIFE. 








solicitude induced him to deem almost certain. | not try the convent again. Its discomforts and 
All that in danger he accounted lost, con-| the separation from our field of labor are not 
trary to a wise king of France, who lightened compensated by 5° difference of temperature, 
apprehension by exclaiming, All is not lost| which is all we have reason to believe exists, 
that is in danger! The man who had indis-| though we have no means of determining defi- 
creetly involved his destiny as surety for a nitely. I have multiplied my statements because 
ulating friend, suffered not more anxiety for the|I have thought that, having begun the season 
result than the melancholy money-lender. The | with us, you, more than enjeedy else, would be 
-— — a om on & rice of | inte in it.” 
wheat wa y fluctuations of the mar-| 1, another letter, written Deo. 3, we find some 
ket with not more solicitude than the alarmed * a . ; 
Stay Os MO MN ge ae ae eee oa ons eet oo 
uisition of new i0ans, “ Si ) ave st ‘é 
trembled for the cunlinnanee of his credit aunt hte ror: cool until about 
not more sensitively than the money-lender ;| the 16 of Oct., and the mercury continued to 
while the wife and children of the sick debt-| reach 80° at noon in the shade until the 24th. 
or listened to the —— looks and hints} We now have it rangin between 38° and 62°, 
. ~ attendant p ysician with no greater | clear, bracing and a tful. As yet we have 
pidation than the wretched money-lend-| had rain but twice—thunder-showers, the first 
er. In him was aggregated the particular very ‘heavy,’ and the second with a great deal of 
trouble of =< = ~~ till his sufferings | thunder and lightning.” 
became as intolerable as they were intermina- . A 
ble; for the payment of a debt of whose solven.| Returning to the earlier letter, (Oct. - we 
cy he had been solicitous led only to a re-loan of | select a passage which while it has some relation 
the money to some new debtor, who produced 4 | to the climate serves to illustrate the commercial 
new solicitude. Absorbed by his reflections, the | and political condition of the country. 
conversation of his family became burdensome to uM ends iil le tabidhiie at di 
} al al” a 7. Fyn of new which roobed Beirat from Py United States 
the taieee ble chjest ich we were cunteanplat- after our departure, reached Mosul about the 20th 
ing.— Knicker r for March. of June ; and such a way-worn look as the poor 
boxes had, was really comical. Heat and rafts 
had done some damage too. My books were, 
€ ce Ind endent several of them, entirely shorn of their beauty, 
ep e but none (of value) made illegible or fallen to 
= pieces. A — . containing we wd a 
my sister to . W. was soaked near! ugh ; 
NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 4.| 5:4 things which should have been white were 
" in, Jens st; ee wore etd, wi 
Norice.—AU business letters should be addressed to | Combinations of colors unknown e cyer, an 
7 much fancy work too fanciful for use. But on 
the Publisher of the Independent, and all communise- | the whole tasy antived in quite as good a con- 
tions for the paper, to the Editors. By observing the Ctien as coe wo had been _ > ons, a 
respon incon- | the way, an ome acquainted with muleteers, 
pore senciienceenin would be likely to entidigate. Of the crockery 
venience at the office. not more than one-fifteenth or one-twentieth was 
broken. * * * Every thing that has left 
SPECIAL NOTICE. poe alg we oats a — rece 
us without serious Joss, for which we fee 
TO OUR PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS. hink, truly thankfal. We cannot however, al- 
ct to from the clutches of the 

The proprietors of The Independent, wishing to aoe. “Thee at large sum from the post 
extend its usefulness, make the following proposal / which they robbed in June. It was recovered, 
to subscribers : in part at least; but the Sheikh who restored it 

For $3 remitted by any present mail subscriber | was so little pleased with the treatment he re- 
or $8 50 by any City subscriber, the publisher will | ceived here, (the aay not bein be ~ Bg 
credit him for one year’s subscription from the ex- | bs he i oe bw _ ee a 
ee reap gaan ema ang PS The villagers fled before them with what 
by mail for one year to any person he may name, . 7 illaged 

they could drive or carry ; the rest was pillag 
not already on our books; and for each additional me burnt. The strong villages were of course 
new subscriber will allow him a commission of 50] yndisturbed. We counted the convent 
cents. Will not each of our friends undertake this | seven fires consuming the harvest of the peasant. 
agency, and send us at least one new name? it can | The frightened fugitives from five villages took 
be easily done. All clergymen and postmasters are | refuge in the convent with their women, chil- 
authorized agents, and will be allowed fifty cents a Se and — Rt =: — 
ju rocession, Wom 
prscracvrtoe ectnbtecsestie leading babies—heavy-laden date climbing 
—~ | up that steep hill—hurrying like frightened deer. 
aul sorts of rumors came to us; and we were 
really though not directly —— Communi- 

There are many interesting inquiries respecting | cation with the city was nearly cut off; and 
missionary life in foreign and distant countries, | there was hardly a day when the alarm was - 
to which, for obvious reasons, no answer is ordi- en be se pg ‘thet within’ ran be ia 
narily given in the publications of the Missionary yh pores “i 
Boards. How'do the missionaries live? What - = ‘ 
ope erg welled Mee mary ore cay 
ons an d 
daily course of = i ante The i sionary Herald for the present month, (p. 77.) 
aries when writing their communications to the | All this was done by collusion with the function - 
executive officers of the bodies which send them | **Y Whose main business was to hinder it from 
forth, rarely touch upon such topics as these. It oo a er am roo ata 
is more proper for them, in such communications, 7 “ or = — y i oliitinn ine 
to speak only of their field and their work— oe ms cette ee a aeanall ei 
what signs of hope there are, what discourage- | ®#!@rY: Such as seemed appropriate fo an ollice . 
ments, what difficulties. It is a natural and be- | 8° Much trust and honor, he was receiving an a)-- 
coming delicacy on their part, as well as sound lowance of pay ugh ee os ee aye 
Sha ouarannie be eeendaemiatin ghee 

eir patrons respecting the more important | \ ‘ 7 P ; 
and less personal matters which concern the pro- | in the Florida war, however unimpeachable his 
gress of the Gospel, rather than respecting their | fidelity to his party, and however cordial his be- 
own domestic affairs and their personal enjoy- ow r net aoe tonne Boca spoils oe to 
ments or privations. And yet how many among victors’—could have more adroit or un- 
the friends and supporters of the laborers in the scrupulous than Tbrahim Agha in the art of con- 
foreign field would be gratified with information —— weedy anid to —y can — 
about the missionaries not less than with infor- our hun orsemen, he employed only 
eontien heed the eden. one hundred and fifty; and sll the remainder of 

It is not without some hesitation that we take | the allowance for pay and rations wasa clear pro- 
the liberty of laying before our readers a few mis- fit. This ee ee happening to 
cellaneous extracts copied out of private letters, | be aware that the une ogg an 
which one of us has received from Mosul. Our “ear ter Peres hap aoiteee 

ad t in this limpses of the } information o confi 
cmpagenesd pots. bvane 4 vali the robbers, and at the same time sent only five 

The first letter was written Oct. 10, 1851. It] horsemen, instead of fifty, to protect the mail. 
tie sie i i erin tm enn 
is somewhat suggestive to those who have ever A —_ ing the country east of the Tigri 
thought of the frequency, the speed and the cer- | #4ves ae ‘ne Steel them Oot 
tainty with which letters are conveyed from one | But less fortunately for himse for the pu 
extremity of our great union to another. “ We ~ ee aie co Arab b page 
wrote to you,” says our friend, “by the next j Sroug ps — mg phy wah 
as ant ee ee ae Loomemehabaqeldtin, tab teochetnen 
ro an ele’ y' y mel. . a 
Arabs. We re-wrote by the next mail, (July 7,) | stripped of all that he had laid up with wise fore- 
but it reached Constantinople the day after you | thought for a rainy day. 
wrote to us from Smyrna, (July 21,) which letter 
of yours did not reach us till Aug. 23.” STRAY MEDITATIONS. 

There are persons to whom it seems strange . 
that missionaries in the cities of Western Asia] THINKING Too mucH.—Men commonly think 
a dstsen seam pomaps toes thoandh [taney het of nena of exantionar; bat 
see their own rs, perhaps, laboring D " : 3 b 
all seasons without any intermission or change of | most persons simply omit cmectengge 2 asa —— 
place, and the necessity of a summer retreat for | exercise, mb oa the — 1) a e 
the missionary is as mysterious to them, as the attractions rraees phd a ents of plea- 
necessity of s few weeks every summer at a fash- | Sure, to crowd it out of place. there is in geme- 
Nope Denn OunPajnion te Mani Ue bah of tnionpvion, Ths habits xared 

n con, ion. Oneo on : 
as rn station is that so is no place | by Christianity. Indeed the world is largely in- 
for # summer residence within any convenient | debted to the religion of the Bible for the develop- 
distance. The only place that can be thought of ment of a meditative mood in the mind of ~ 
at — for eg pe is - — — 2 ped aati ee 
convent of Sheikh é, On & 80 mountain— ; : M , tward an 
a sort of out post of the great chain of Kar- pe san 9 Bible — = — 
distan—about two days’ journey east from Mosul. | mental phenomena, but especially by the habit 
And what sort of « place is the convent? Wej ¢f scrutinizing its own processes and cognitions 
omit many details of sickness and trial which | that the Bible forms in every mind that comes 
might be copied from the letter before us, and — yg on —_ 
i i i is as Isaac Taylor remarks, 

hasten to transcribe what may give some idea 4 : nan ve a pm aap ale sl 
of a of wr _ the heat and the - aod ae aa by physical habits, 
unwholesomeness of the city. East, 

“ Ophthalmia, sian. and the great heat and by a nomadic state of society ; and under 
were upon us at once, and amid the discomfort of | such influences speculative philosophy, which as 
an unfinished convent. We lived upon the floor; | well as poetry is indigenous to the East, may 
= you — oes — ~~ means. | have originated. The influence of these causes 

windows and doors had neither windows nor ; i 
doors, but all were wind-holes. We sat on the | ™*) Sotinnnt tate tiaenw Sangean apetely 


floor to eat, (but had a low table which was a| the Psalms. Yet after all it was the religi 7 
solace) to = to read, to pray. We suffered, of the Bible, a religion grasping ever the inward, 
especially the invalids, [and it should be noted} the unseen, the spiritual, the eternal, which 
that in a party of six living souls, children in-} more than any influence of climate or condition 


cluded, only two were not invalids] for th ‘ 
want of wholesome nourishing food, A pee Re eeinee, Cagis, sf tote 


ticularly bread; and if the convent had on ancient Hebrew his devout and meditative turn, 
built with express reference to making it as in- and has grafted that same habit upon the more 
convenient for ‘doing the work’ as was possible, | active and “ calculating” nations of the West. 
it could hardly have secured that end more effec- 
tually. One great annoyance was the lowness of 
the stone lintels to the a. It was really 
uite an art to carry a , to step up, stoo 
a step down, all at one Pardee. 4 pad not | ®nd with God, with the Past and with the Future, 
bump your own or the baby’s head. Besides the | with Death and with Immortality. The univer- 
church doors, I do not believe there is a doorway | sal prevalence of Christianity would have a won- 


in the convent more than five feet clear. erful effect - 
“We had, now and then, a day when the . upon the intellectual development 


, of the race. The habit of reflection would be- 
mercury reached 100° (in all four) before the : : ’ 

beginning of the hard ci. Then for fifty-six | Come universal ; and the “quiescent under-action 
successive days it did not once fail to reach 100°. | of the mind” would restrain the tumult of passion, 


Twice it reached 108°; and the average of| the clamor of business, and the boisterous mirth 


‘highest’ was almost 104°. For thirty-three | of unlicensed pleasure. 
days it fell but once, and then only for an hour , 
or 80, below 90°. For —_ nights the average 
midnight observation was 95° i and often we 
went to bed at 100°. Twice or thrice it was 


hot to the ski 


, Kin as if just from the fire; and the] tion at once are opened, and great surging waves 
roll in upon the soul. Reason and Will are 
time of reicia prostrate, the ship refuses to obey the helm, and 
rith (he sing. Ve were | «tumult of thoughts like an angry sea lashed by 
We | the tempest, drives it every whither. This is 
- there | true when the mind is under the strong excite- 

wes to the feelings between 96° and 98°. No-| ment of fear, of grief, of conviction, > Nem 


first evening when we could ge to bed at 96° 


after eleven successive ni » bec 
ceeded that, was = tea eet? 12 which it had ex- 


getting wearied out with the constant 
of a temperature at and above blood-heat. 
were amased too to find what a difference 


where on the is a difference of two 
so perceptible ; and the reason is, I sy 
cause 96° is about the natural tem 
the surface of the body. After that 
was above 96°, at 
those not in succession. The severest 


in short the emotive devel 


from July 283 to August 9 inclusive, (tle eleva: | Sources of memory, of imagination, of invention, 


days referred to above,) when our rooms w 
scarcely below blood heat at all, ex 

or four hours in the early m 
first mitigation that be 


tem we left the convent, and tra’ ti “ 

Jed nanan & the pleasure “ay Seen ners On ee a ons 
of seeing the merc’ till it ac- together end cares, griefs, surge 
tually got down to 754°. For three hours I car- What know no rest. 

ried the thermometer in my hand, and the cool & reach of capacity does such « soul 
py ny ok a dlecpleas night. The | exhibit! What vast outlooks upon the Infinite 


the. ity. Wi satis- | intercourse and relations of life, the history 
fed it is ot here when it Sogin, But wo sal she world ae Ulustetive of ite own posion and 


The more the mind comes under the power of 
that religion the more is it disposed to seasons of 
retirement, in which it may commune with itself 


Sometimes, however, men think too much. 
This they do not of choice but by unavoidable 
t necessity. Thought runs loose and wild; the 
104° till 52 o'clock, p-m. Our bedding was as | flood-gates of reflection, of imagination, of emo- 


opment is intense and 
ture of | the excitement of the Sensibility disturbs the 
x ) it | nice balance of the Intellect andthe Will. First, 
time, but five times, and feeling overmasters thought, and then all the re- 


of Divine Providence, the whole Past from the 
creation down, nay more—the eternity of God 
himself in his being, his attributes, and his plans 
—these allin one mighty stream empty them- 
selves in a moment through the chasm of memory 
into this fathomless sea of emotion, and yet it is 
not full. The Presentis there; its cares, its bur- 
dens, its perplexities, its sorrows, its responsibili- 
ties, all duties and obligations, individual, domes- 
tic, social, public, the wants and claims of the 
family, the church, and the world, these all like 
mountain torrents pour in on every side, and yet 
the sea is not full. From another quarter rolls 
in the broad and ever swelling tide of the Fu- 
ture ; its hopes and fears, its dangers, its promises, 
its plans, all possible knowledges and experiences 
in this life and in eternity, and the boundless 
reach of the infinity of God, roll their waves into 
this all-devouring reservoir of the soul of man. 
What a capacity is that which can drink in all 
things, past, present, and to come, and yet not 
be filled. But this wild tumult of thought, this 
mingling of the floods of time and of eternity is 
more than human nature can endure. The soul 
is adequate for this, but the body sinks under it. 
The brain reels, the heart quails, the knees totter 
beneath the stupendous pressure. The waves of 
emotion threaten to dash down their banks of 
clay. 

But he who created both soul and body and 
who adjusted their subtle union, has made pro- 
vision against such a catastrophe as the dissolution 
of the body under the excitement of the mind. 
He can calm the most tumultuous agitation of 
the mind, and give it perfect peace. In the mul- 
titude of my thoughts within me, thy comforts de- 
light my soul. Of this we will meditate anon. 


CONSUL HODGE AND THE AMERICAN NAVY IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


Truly and nobly did the great Edmund Burke 
say, when calumny and reproach were heaped 
upon him in his grand career, that it was not 
only in the Roman customs, but it is in the na- 
ture and constitution of things, that obloquy and 
abuse are essential parts of triumph. 

We apply this to the onward course of the 
patriot Kossuth, who, if he were not making a 
deep mark upon the world, and accomplishing 
much to make despots tremble, would not be fol- 
lowad by such a pack of yelping bull-doge and 
terriers, biting at his‘heels; and on the other 
hand, if the hounds of despotism, and of Aus- 
trian tyranny, treachery, and fray, did not open, 
ful'-mouthed, against him, it would be because 
there was not that virtue, heroism, justice and 
porwer, in the man, and his cause, and his course 
of conduct, that should necessarily cause any 
uneasiness in the haters of human freedom: 
They would leave Kossuth as untouched, as 
quiet, as untroubled, as they do Sczemere, Batthy- 
any, and others, from whose patriotism they fear 
nothing, so long as it sleeps in Paris, or wakes 
only to bark and how! against the active friends 
of Hungary. Louis Napoleon gives a sop to 
Cerberus, and the dog is still, or yelps only 
against the illustrious exile in America. 

It is remarkable that Kossuth should have en- 

countered on board ship in the Mediterranean, 
and in the shape of American officials at Genoa 
and Marseilles, such miniature specimens and 
predictions of the barking terriers that were to 
assail him here. It was a providential movement 
that rescued him from those annoyances, and 
carried him to England, to receive on British 
soil, from British freemen, a welcome and a gratu- 
lation unparalleled there, so that to these shores 
he came upon a wave of triumph, before the 
Austrian and despotic influence could be em- 
bodied and arrayed against him. His history 
had been for years before the British people, and 
the British people received him a8 the imper- 
sonation of the patriotism of his country, and of 
the justice and the hope of her cause. There 
were neither naval nor consular officials in Eng- 
land to yelp at his heels; and even the great des- 
potie Cerberus of the British press found its ac- 
customed bayings so unpopular and unprofita- 
ble, that it sunk for a season into a surly undor- 
growl. 
Now that Kossuth has received so mighty a 
triumph in this country, and is having it daily 
renewed and repeated in the great West; now 
that the sentiments of wisdom, righteous princi- 
ple, and true patriotism, filling his eloquent 
orations, have gone down into the hearts of so 
many thousands; now that he has made, wher- 
ever he has gone, multitudes of fast friends, in 
men who cared for him, before his visit, little 
more than for Bem, dead and buried, and 
thought of him and even his cause, little more 
than of Sir John Franklin and the ships at the 
North Pole; now that, through the fire and fervor 
of his presence and undaunted, undying zeal, the 
feeling of interest for Hungary, and of determin- 
ed hatred against her oppressers, has become, in 
the truly free states of our own country, nation- 
al; now again, on the heels of this mighty tri- 
umph, as in the Roman processions, a rabble 
resurrection’ of malignant calumnies shout in 
full chorus, and the Mediterranean terriers are 
unwillingly dragged forth te renew their bark- 
ings. Men and presses are not wanting in 
America, to do the business of despotism in Paris 
and in Austria ; chiffoniers, ready to go about 
picking up the rags of cast off lies, to weave into 
new tissues of insult and obloquy. 

But this Mediterranean exposure of consular 
and naval correspondence, now drawn out from 
its hiding place, is almost too ridiculous and dis- 
graceful upon its authors, for comment or con- 
sideration. If that is an example of the dignified 
and manly attitude which Americans had a 
right to suppose would be assumed by the repre- 
sentatives of their country in foreign ports, the 
captains and the consuls could learn better, even 
of a French posture master; and if that corres- 
pondence is an example of the style of commu- 
nication and of sentiment, which they regard as 
befitting the character of an independent and 
free country, they had better take to the Oriental 
mode of signs and mutes. It is humiliating to 
think of our country, at such a crisis as this in 
the progress or the struggles ef European free- 
dom, being so represented, or rather misrepre- 
sented, abroad. 

And yet it is curious and amusing, in a high 
degree, to see what trepidation, what shakings in 
their shoes, what earthquake-anticipations and 
throes, the very footsteps of Kossuth, even on 
the deck of the Mississippi, and the mere breath- 
ings of his nostrils in the European harbors, 
seem to have occasioned at Spezzia, and at Ge- 
noa, and at Marseilles, wherever indeed thesmoke 
of the American steamer could be seen along 
the Mediterranean shores; the concern, anxiety, 
perplexity, not only in Austrian agencies and 
bosoms, but American, from Commodore Morgan 
down to Consul Hodge. They were terrified to 
death, lest Kossuth should step on shore, lest he 








If a whale from the Mediterranean had vomited 


6. | up another prophet of destruction into their very 


faces, our agents and the despotic authorities 
abroad could not have been more terrified. In- 
deed, Commodore Morgan seems to have feared 
the burning, sinking, or madness of the whole 
coast and its inhabitants on Kossuth’sarrival. The 
whole bay was illuminated at Spezzia, and bands 
of music surrounded the steamer; and because 
of this joyful sympathy of the people, and their 
natural and accustomed expression of it, at the 
liberation of Kossuth by the United S 

Commodore Morgan thinks him a fire-brand, that 





must be hastened out of the country! Nay, in- 
asmuch as Kossuth would not hide himself like 
a rat in the cabin, but would appear like a man 
and a freeman, on the deck of the vessel placed 
at his disposal, and would there behold the illu- 
mination, and hear the exulting shouts, the vali- 
ant Commodore thinks that “the devil seems to 
possess this gentleman.” “He is always ready 
for applausg.” Poor man ! a 

Well, if Apollyon had come in person, the 
powers that be in Austria could not have been 80 
confounded. ‘The public authorities,” says 
Commodore Morgan, “ are alarmed to utter con- 
fusion, and they run about the streets, having all 
the appearance of somnambulists.” If they 
were in their shirts, this accounts somewhat for 
the Commodore's own confusion, perplexity, and 
haste. A sans-culottes democracy was a thing 
that he had heard of in the old French revolu- 
tion; but a sans-culottes diplomacy, or band of 
diplomats, in that dilemma, he never met before, 
and neither knew how to calm them, nor what 
might come of them. So he dispatched his digni- 
fied, brave, and courteous letter, full of the 
“devil and fire-brands,” “in great haste,” to 
John L. Hodge, Esq., U. S. Consul, Marseilles. 

No wonder that such a letter enlightened 
Consul Hodge as to his career of duty, and the 
importance of watching the safety-valves. If 
such a possession of the devil had set the com- 
paratively sluggish coast of Spezzia in a blase, 
what would it do if let out upon the shores of 
Southern France? The specters of emeutes, 
compromises, somnambulisms, midnight illumi- 
nations, sans-culottes diplomatisms, and flaming 
Red Republics, danced before the Consul’s eyes, 
and the whole country seemed to him in a blaze. 
Captain Long’s brave letters to Hodge did not at 
all calm his terrors, but added tothem. “Oh that 
I could get out of this port!” said he. “If Ihad only 
got in my coal, we could cut and run, and save 
France from the flames, and the American flag 
from the compromise. But my coal, my coal! 
We can’t get on without coal !” 

One might have thought that with such a 
“ fire-brand” as Kossuth on board, the captain 
might have dispensed with coal altogether, or at 
least have got along with a smaller supply than 
ordinary ; but the difficulty was, that Kossuth 
could not be kept down in the hold; he burned 
in the open air, and being a man “ ever ready to 
make known his principles,” the flame was sure 
to spread, far and wide, and could not be hid or 
imprisoned under the steam-engine. As to the 
matter of the coal, the terror of Kossuth, of 
emeute, and of compromise together, caused a 
great want of economy, and a most reckless 
waste of expensive fuel, on the part of the gal- 
lant Commodore ; for he writes to the Secretary 
of the Navy that after having ordered three hun- 
dred tons of coal from Genoa to Spezzia, for the 
Mississippi, he did not dare, for fear of an emeute 
among the people, to keep the steam frigate, with 
Kossuth on board, waiting forit, although ithadal- 
ready entered the harbor ; and accordingly the fri- 
gate was hurried off without it, and he had return- 
ed it on the hands of the seller, though at a loss to 
the government. The “ fire-brand” on board the 
frigate would very naturally depreciate the price 
of coals on shore ; indeed there seems to have 
been great danger of spontaneous eombustion 
with all the coal in the country, on the approach 
of such an “ ungovernable” heat ; and coal stock 
must have wondrously gone down; but we sub- 
mit, that for a naval Commander to suffer such 
a loss to take place, because he did not dare to 
wait in the harbor long enough to take his coal 
on board, was an extravagance that Uncle Sam 
must look into. The fear of compromise, and the 
fervor of Commodore Morgan’s Austrian patriot- 
ism, quite burned up his economy; but we sub- 
mit, that even the fear of emeute, Kossuth, and 
compromise, is not to be indulged at such a cost. 

But what a strange thing it is, that this article 
of compromise should be such a different kind of 
stock on this and the other side the water! Did 
not our naval commanders. and our consuls, and 
our Charges d’ Affaires, know what a precious, in- 
valuable commodity this compromise had-grown 
te be, in their own country ? how its preservation 
and establishment had become essential to our 
very union and existence ? how it was so import- 
ant, that everything else, no matter what, and 
all fears of everything else, must be sacrified to 
it? And yet we find these men in a perfect 
horror and hatred of compromise! It inspires 
them with such terror, that they almost lose 
their senses! E y, d y, self-respect, 
everything, must be sacrificed to avoid compro- 
mise! Again we submit, that men sostolidly igno- 
rant of the highest interests of their country, and 
so perfectly opposed to a policy which is regard- 
ed at home as the very life and salvation of the 
country, are not the men to be entrusted with 
the care of those interests abroad, at such a 
period as this in Europe. 

Mr. Kinney at Turin, Commodore Morgan at 
Spezzia, Captain Long on board ship, Consul 
Hodge on shore, all seemed seized with a 
perfect frenzy against compromise. They are in 
a panic lest Kossuth should compromise the 
American flag. Mr. Kinney writes Captain 
Long, beseeching him not to let the Hungarians 
land, and not to let the people make any de- 
monstration in the water, around the ship, for 
fear of compromising the United States! And 
Mr. Kinney declares that “ the suggestion of an 
appeal from the government to the people, as- 
tonishes him beyond the power of expression.” Such 
an unheard of impudence! Such a daring ex- 
treme of the reddest hot republicanism! An ap- 
peal to the people! What a fire-brand indeed, 
and possessed of the devil, a man must be, to 
dream of such a thing in Europe or America! 
From the tenor of Consul Hodge's letter to Mr. 
Webster, we rather suspect that Kossuth’s ap- 
pearance, and the imminent hazard of compro- 
mise, had deprived him also, the said consul, of 
the power of expression, and left him only the 
ability of bad grammar, and clumsy insult. But 
Consul Hodge was not only afraid of having his 
country compromised, but stood, it seems, in the 
greatest dread of being compromised himself, and 
also of getting Captain Long into the same com- 
promise. And at length, by the publication of the 
letter of the French Prefect, refusing permission 
to Kossuth to pass through France, he chose to 
regard himeelf in reality as having been gompro- 
mised. That climax of terror and of evil had 
been really reached; Consul Hodge at length 
stood compromised, and he accused Kossuth as the 
author of his misfortune. 2 

And now because the people would 
their sympathy for Kossuth and freedom, and be- 
cause Kossuth would not be imprisoned in the 
hold of the ship, nor consent to keep out of sight, 
like a flying criminal, the Consul, and Captain 
Long, and Monsieur le Prefet, thought that be- 
tween the sympathy and joyous outcries of the 
people, and the personal appearance of Kossuth, 
and the fire of his words, if permitted to say any- 
thing, the hazard of emeute, and of compro- 
mising the American flag, had become imminent. 
Could they not contrive to keep the illustrious 
Hungarian down below, out of sight, like one of 
Barnum’s lions on the way to a menagerie ? 
Would not Captain Long undertake that delicate 
mission, for the sake of the honor of the country’s 
flag, for fear of the indignation of Austria, Sar- 
dinia and France, and to avoid that awful threat- 
ened misfortune of compromising the American 
flag, if Kossuth were permitted to show himself 





; | to the people, and to speak to them ? 


It would seem that Captain Long really did 
undertake that mission, though the proposal, in 
the softest light in which it can be viewed, was 
degrading to his country, and insulting to his 
country’s guest. And when he asked Kossuth to 
keep below, and not to show himself to the peo- 
ple, that their gatherings might be stopped, and 
their cries of sympathy for freedom cease, lest 
the American flag should be compromised, it 
was in effect saying that an American frigate 
did not dare maintain and avow the principles iples of 
American freedom, in the presence of authorities 
who hated that freedom, for fear, possibly, of 
conflict and war ! It wasa pusillanimous, mean, 
wonder that Kossuth should have yielded to it at 
all ; it must have been with a feeling of scorn 
unutterable that he did so; but he acted wisely, 


tates, | nobly, with forbearance. We do not wonder that 


from that moment he should have felt himeelf a 


prisoner still, under an odiousinsulting jailership, 
though released from Kutahyah; nor that he 
should have been fixed in his determination to 
leave the American frigate at Gibraltar, and to 
pass at once by some other conveyance, to Eng- 
land. If he had been as familiar with some of 
our English ballads, as he was with Shakspeare, 
he might have felt, on going down into the cabin 
to hide himself from the French people, for fear 
of compromising the American flag, that 


“Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little Long.” 


It was altogether a poor, disgraceful business. It 
was a pitiful fear in men calling themselves 
Americans of offending the diplomacy and svu- 
premacy of despotism ; it wasa vailing of the 
flag of freedom, before that of oppression. It 
was utterly a want of that independent bearing, 
which should characterize our dealings in the 
presence of other nations. A naval captain, in 
such @ case, should have told the French prefect, 
when he complained of the sympathy of the peo- 
ple with the cause of Kossuth, and of their “ un- 
suitable demonstrations,” that all that was their 
own look-out, and that it was neither his province 
nor his power to suppress the emotions of the 
French people, nor his will to do so, even if he 
could, nor to play the jailer over the freedom of 
his country’s guest. 

And now what were the “ unsuitable demon- 
strations” of the people, and their “local cries” 
of sympathy, ‘‘ equally unbecoming,” complained 
of by the Prefect to Consul Hodge, and by Consul 
Hodge to Captain Long, and by Captain Long 
to Kossuth, as endangering the safety of the 
French nation, and compromising the American 
Flag? Simply and solely these : “ Vive Kossuth ” 
“ Vive les Etats Unis /’—Long live Kossuth! 
Long live the United States! These were the 
unbecoming cries, the dangerous demonstrations, 
which the French Prefect required, on pain of the 
indignation of his government, and under fear of 
an emeute, to be suppressed ; and these were the 
manifestations from which the Consul and the 
Captain required the nation’s guest to hide him- 
self, and as much as lay in his power to prevent 
and restrain, for fear of compromising the Con- 
sul, the Captain, and the flag of the United 
States! It is too shameful to think of. 

And once more, what were the peculiar reasons 
that made these simple shouts of freedom, and of 
patriotic sympathy with Kossuth, so painful and 
detestable to the despotic governments and 
authorities just at that time? They may all be 
reduced to one: it was the eve of the tyrannic 
coup d'etat, coneocting even then between Louis 
Napoleon and the other despots of Europe, for 
the effectual subjection of a free people, and the 
establishment of a usurpation of despotic power. 
Had Louis Kossuth succeeded at that time in 
passing through France, probably the tyranny 
of Louis Napoleon would have been thwarted, 
and the French people would have been free. 
That was the emeute which the French Prefect 
dreaded, that the agitation, and the compromise, 
and the appeal to the people, in reality, which 
Chargé Kinney at Turin and Genoa, and Com- 
modore Morgan at Spezzia, and Consul Hodge at 
Marseilles, and Captain Long in all the coast, 
were ignorantly anxious to avert. They would 
suppress the sympathy of the people, and per- 
mitted even the cry of friendly joy, Long live 
the United States ! to be regarded as a cry of agi- 
tation, endangering a compromise of the Ameri- 
can flag! Though they knew it not, they were 
working hard for the success of the grand coup 
@etat. Everything must be kept quiet, every 
show of emotion in behalf of republicanism 
and liberty restrained, in order that Louis Napo- 
leon might accomplish his premeditated blow. 

Well, for the present he has accomplished it. 
But his position is not the less one of the utmost 
uncertainty and danger. He is like a desperate 
captain in a race between two steamers, who 
with a horrid oath has jumped upon the safety 
valve, and there drives his experiment. At any 
moment we may see him and it blown into the 
air. The usurpation of a man like Louis Napo- 
leon cannot stand, even though the French peo- 
ple should still choose to be fooled, whipped, 
and tyrannized. Cc. 





TRUE COURAGE, 


Most of our readers probably know the Hon. 
Mr. Rhett of South Carolina, the successor of 
Mr. Calhoun, only as the vehement advocate of 
State Rights and of all the peculiar dogmas of 
his distinguished predecessor. But while Mr. 
Rhett is politically obnoxious to perhaps the 
great body of the people of the United States, he 
is personally a gentleman of unexceptionable 
character, a professor of the religion of Christ, 
and one who is not ashamed to avow that profes- 
sion in circumstances where the avowal might 
excite asneer. Mr. Clemens of Alabama, who is 
altogether a different man from Mr. Rhett, having 
recently indulged in some personal abuse toward 
the latter gentleman, it was felt by Southern 
gentlemen that the difficulty should have been 
settled as “a question of honor” in the manner 
usual among gentlemen of that latitude. Mr. 
Rhett alluding to this in the Senate, remarked : 


“ He would tell the Senate why he had not chal- 
lenged him[{Mr.C.]. There were two reasons. He 
had a great desire to accomplish the ends of the great 
cause with which he was identified—the mainte- 
nance of State Rights. Another reason was, that 
he, for twenty years, had been a professor of the 
religion of Christ, and he could not, and would not, 
dishonor that religion by’a resort to any such mea- 
sures. The Senator was entirely mistaken if he 
supposed he had not challenged him through fear 
of him. He feared God more than he did man, and 
would rather encounter the opprobrium of the latter 
than dare the anger of the former. He was not 
afraid of any man; but there were many ways of 
displaying courage. In that body he stood alone— 
yet he did not quail before any man there.” 


This is the highest style of courage. The ex- 
pression of such sentiments on the floor of the 
Senate, and especially by a gentleman of south- 
ern birth and education, and of a constitutional 
excitability of temperament, is a redeeming fea- 
ture amid the noisy declamation, and the occa- 
sional more violent demonstrations which of late 
years have been introduced into that body. 





A few months ago some benevolent individu- 
als of this city and Brooklyn sent to the mission 
at Oroomiah, several packages of standard Eng- 
lish books of theology and devotion. At the 
missionary meeting at the Tract House last Mon- 


express | day, letters were read acknowledging the safe 


arrival of the books, and stating the method of 
their distribution. Some were given to individ- 
ual converts who read the English language 
and who are engaged in preaching among the 
Nestorians; but the greater part were divided 
into two parcels to be loaned upon the principle 
of a circulating library. The benefit of this to 
the mission will be incalculable. The presence 
of such a library will be a constant inducement 
to the study of English, and through those na- 
tive preachers already conversant with the Eng- 
lish tongue its treasures will be unlocked to the 
whole native population. No language is so 
rich as our own in works of theology and of de- 
votion. The quickening and enlargement of 
thought, the habit of analysis and of discrimina- 
tien that will be imparted to the Oriental mind 
by coming in contact with the religious litera- 
ture of the English language, will be of great 
value in the training of the revived churches of 
the East. The fervent and expressive letters of 
Pee tam, Tone snd, cther natives who hed 
begun to enjoy these books, most full compen- 
meen noe han ant. “ 
same ing an was 

from Rev. Messrs. Wood sad. Goodall of the 
pastors, most of whom understand the English 
language, and some of whom are called to en- 
counter shrewd opponents of the Gospel, remote 
from the counsel of the missionaries and from 
the literary appliances of the mission stations. 
It is of urgent importance that these native 
preachers set for the defense of the Gospel among 
an intelligent and inquiring people, should be 
introduced at once to the religious literature of 
the E lisk . 
partment of it which pertains to the exposition 
and the vindication of Christianity. The works 
of Edwards, Bellamy, Hopkina, Dwight, Beecher, 
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Woods, the standard publications of the Doc- 
trinal Tract Society and of the Presbyterian 
Board, the Comprehensive Commentary, Barnes's 
Notes, the Commentaries of Stuart, of Alexan- 
der and of Hodge, Mosheim’s Institutes, Neander’s 
Church History, Kitto’s Encyclopedia, and works 
of kindred character and importance should be 
placed at the disposal of these new preachers of 
the truth. Any volumes sent to Mr. A. Mer- 
win, at 150 Nassau-street, will be forwarded 
according to the instructions of the donors. A 
Committee was appointed to bring the subject 
before the Christian public. Rev. Dr. Adams is 
chairman of this Committee, and the selection 
and distribution of books purchased or sent in 
promiscuously, will be under the direction of his 
mature theological and critical knowledge, and 
his discriminating taste. 

We rejoice that more attention is bestowed 
upon the no less important object of supplying 
our home missionaries with good books. A la- 
dies’ Society of this city has recently sent out 
several valuable works in connection with boxes 
of clothing ; and now proposes to send out cases 
of books to be used as circulating libraries within 
the limits of a Presbytery or an Association. 
This will be # capital plan. In every way let 
this good work prosper. 





ASYLUM FOR BOYS. 


The exposure of juvenile depravity in our city 
made two years ago by the report of the Chief 
of Police, has led to energetic and thus far suc- 
cessful movements for the reform of the ragged 
street boys. A charter has been obtained upon 
very liberal terms, for the erection of an asylum 
where such boys may be cared for, educated, in- 
structed in agriculture or the mechanic arts, and 
from whieh they can be apprenticed to responsi- 
ble employers. This charter is vested in gentle- 
men distinguished for their integrity, prudence, 
and philanthropy, and the institution will go into 
operation as soon as a sufficient amount ($50,000) 
shall have been subscribed to secure from the 
corporation of the city a like sum, together with 
a pledge of forty dollars per annum for the sup- 
port of each boy belonging to New-York. 

Meanwhile, however, the ladies, ever prompt 
in matters of practical benevolence, have made a 
beginning, and have opened in Bank-street a tem- 
porary asylum where some scores of neglected 
boys have been brought under the most hopeful 
influences. This movement originated mainly in 
the self-denying activity of one lady,—the wife of 
a city pastor—but it has enlisted the sympathy 
of many who are forward to every good work, 
and is fast becoming an important public institu- 
tion of benevolence. A few gentlemen are as- 
sociated with the enterprise as prudential and 
financial advisers. 

The work has thus far been conducted upon a 
very economical scale, and as the report at the 
late anniversary showed, with most gzatifying 
success. But the enlargement of the plan calls 
for increased expenditures, and we know of no 
domestic charity more deserving of the regard of 
our citizens. We shall speak of it more in de- 
tail hereafter, but for the present content our- 
selves with urging the subject upon our city 
readers and soliciting their contributions, which 
may be sent to Wm. C. Gilman Esq., No 18 Ex- 
change building. 

The ladiesdo not propose to erect a building 
distinct from the chartered asylum, but simply 
to carry forward the work so auspiciously begun, 
until that institution shall be prepared to assume 
it upon a larger scale. 








For the Independent. 


ASSYRIAN MONUMENTS AT WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


It was announced in The Independent of January 
1, that two alabaster slabs from Nimrad, the 
supposed site of ancient Nineveh, each containing 
a sculptured figure in bas-relief, had been just 
received at Williams College, Mass. 

One of the figures is a human form, with 
wings, and with the head of an eagle. This we 
suppose to be Nisroch, a god of the ancient Assy- 
riaus, mentioned 2 K. 19 : 37; Is. 37 : 38. 

The evidence on which this supposition rests 
is somewhat remarkable. 

1. Eusebius, a Greek Father of the fourth cen- 
tury, (Praepar Evang. I. 10,) gives a quotation 
from Philo Byblius, in which Philo states, that 
Zoroaster in his Treatise of Persian Affairs, says, 
“ the god has the head of a hawk, (Gr. hierax.)” 
Zoroaster ascribes the highest attributes to this 
god; and asthe Persian religion of which he 
was speaking was kindred to the Assyrian, and 
as the hawk (Gr. hierax.) and eagle (Gr. aetos) 
belong to the same genus of birds, we have here 
a virtual tradition, passing indeed through many 
hands, that a higher divinity among the ancient 
Assyrians was represented with the head of an 

le. 

We find also an Egyptian god having the head 
of an eagle or hawk; and, as subordinate analo- 
gies, that the eagle was consecrated to Jove 
among the Romans, was a symbol of Ormuzd 
among the Persians, and was worshiped among 
the ancient Arabians. 

2. The name Nisroch appears to signify ‘a 
great eagle,’ from Hebr. neser, ‘an eagle ; comp. 
Ariosh, (also the name of a person) ‘a great 
lion,’ from Hebr. ari, ‘a lion.’ The objection 
formerly made against giving a Shemitish deri- 
vation toan Assyrian word, is removed by the 
recent discovery that Assyrian inscriptions are 
written in a Shemitish dialect. 

3. As Nisroch was conjectured long before the 
recent discovery of these figures to have had the 
head of an eagle, the finding of such a form in 
the Assyrian sculptures, under the circumstan- 
ces, gives great weight, and almost certainty, to 
the previous hypothesis. 

The other figure is merely human and has not 

been identified. 
Both figures are accompanied with cuneiform 
or arrow-headed inscriptions. The Persian cu- 
neiform writing has been successfully deciphered, 
but the Assyrian, the orthography and language 
of which differ from the Persian, is as yet but 
partially deciphered. 

It were worthy the enterprise of some Ameri- 
can artist to give to the public a copy of these 
sculptures and the accompanying inscriptions. 

G. 





Boston, March 1, 1852. 
Messrs. Epitors:—The Annual Concert of 
Prayer for Colleges was attended in many of our 
churches last week ; and as usual a united meet- 
ing was held at Park-street Church in the even- 
ing. Rev. Mr. Tarbox, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Education Society, was present and present- 





siderable inquiry. Previous to 1750, when Har- 
vard College had been in existence a century, 
and Yale a half century, one half of their grad- 
uates were ministers. After that date, to the 
close of the last century, there was o gradual 
decline in the number of ministers graduated. 
Since the beginning of the present century the 
number of ministers has been increasing, as com- 
pared with the total number of graduates, except 
in Harvard College. Cotton Mather said that 
in his time, the number of churches in New Eng- 
land was 127, and that New England supported 
160 living ministers, of whom fifteen or sixteen 
had graduated in England. On the authority 
of letters received from various colleges, Mr. 
Tarbox gave the following as the number of 
professors of religion: Yale, out of a whole num- 
ber of 440 has 120; Brown’s, out of 245 has 70 ; 
Bowdoin, 122, and 21; Amherst, 190, and 118; 
Dartmouth, 237, and 60 ; Waterville, 88, and 29 ; 
Middlebury, 80, and 32. rom the other col- 
leges he had received no returns; but out of 
2500 students in the various other literary insti- 
tutions of New England, 700 were professors of 
religion. 


TRIAL FOR HERESY. 
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ed some interesting statements, the result of con-} be 


decide that he has claimed the right to pronounce 
absolution generally to persons who come to him 
voluntarily ; and say they know of no authority 
for this claim, nevertheless that it is not hereti- 
cal but irregular. Thoy accordingly require 
him to renounce the claim and practice of pri- 
vate absolution, except in conformity with the 
order in the Prayer Book for the visitation of 
Prisoners, and on his refusing to do so, they sus- 
pend him until such certificate be furnished. 
The friends of Mr. Prescott regard the court as 
going out of its proper sphere in making this 
last requisition, while they hold him to be fully 


for the Bishop to sustain or reverse the sentence. 
This is the first trial for heresy that has ever 
occurred in the Episcopal Church of this dio- 
cese. Tl case of the defendant has been skill- 
fully managed by his counsel, R. H. Dana, Jr., 
whose plea was both able and eloquent. 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 

Ihave mentioned in a previous letter the form- 
ation by young mien belonging to our evangeli- 
cal churches, of a Christian Association, designed 
to “improve the spiritual and mental condition 
of young men.” A similar movement is now in 
progress among the Unitarians. It bears the 
name of The Biblical Literature Society, or The 
Young Men’s Christian Library Association. It 
is stated in a circular, that the Association was 
formed last September, “in order to elicit a 
greater religious interest in society, and abate 
sectarian feeling.” Last Monday evening a 
meeting was held to organize this Society, and a 
Committee appointed to draft a eonstitution, to 
report this evening. A letter was read on that 
oceasion from the President of The Young Men's 
Christian Association, expressing the hope that 
there would be no hostility or opposition be- 
tween two organizations, having in view similar 
objects, and suggesting that the name selected 
should not be so much like the one adopted by 
the Association which has just gone into opera- 
tion as to create confusion. This communication 
was well received, and all unpleasant rivalry is 
likely to be avoided. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is founded upon the basis of 
substantial agreement in doctrinal belief, and 
this was thought to be essential in order to give 
unity and efficiency to their operations. 

Th. new Society propose to make no restric- 
tions as to doctrinal belief, and invite the co- 
operation of Christians of whatever name. There 
is room for both societies to work and to do good, 
and the spirit of frankness and courtesy in which 
they are beginning will enable them both to ac- 
complish their ends without interfering with 
each other. It is a great practical lesson to 
learn that if we cannot agree, we may agree to 
disagree ; and there is increasing evidence among 
us, we think, that we are learning this lesson. 

INSTALLATIONS. 

During the past week two installations have 
taken place and both on the same day, Wednes- 
day. Rev. Preston Pond was installed over the 
Edwards Church and Society, and Rev. E. P. 
Marvin over the Second Church in Medford. In 
the first instance Rev. Dr. Pond, of Bangor The- 
ological Seminary, preached the sermon; the 
right hand of fellowship was given by Rev. R. 
W. Clark of East Boston ; the charge to the pas- 
tor by Rev. H. Winslow ; and the address to the 
people by Rev. Mr. Cushing of North Brookfield, 
late pastor of the people. At Medford Rev. Mr. 
Kirk preached the sermon; Rev. Mr. Warner, 
pastor of the Mystic Church in that place, gave 
the right hand of fellowship, and Rev. A. P. 
Marvin of North Winchenden gave the charge 
to the pastor. M.S.N. 


CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


Our English Correspondent writes as follows, 
Feb. 12: 

Synop or THE UNION oF THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH- 
Es OF France.—Since the reign of anarchy there 
has been a gathering in Paris strangely contrasting 
in character with all around. Representatives of 
Protestant churches have assembled, and reports 
full of interest have been read. Spiritual life, vig- 
ilant and active, amidst great trials, was shown to 
exist in the churches, from which light was shining 
around. The proceedings were uninterrupted, and 
characterized throughout by an excellent spirit. 
The Synodal Commission was charged with the 
following duties : 


“1st. To write to the Protestant Church of Swe- 





made by some of its members to cause the intoler- 
ant régime, supported by the Protestant legislation, 
to cease. 2nd. To join in the steps that other 
churches, in or out of France, may be disposed to 
make in order to claim the establishment of reli- 
gious liberty in countries where it does not yet 
exist. 8rd. To defend, in France, equality and lib- 
erty of worship. It anew expressed its lively sym- 
pathy for the Christian abolitionists of the northern 
American States and for the triumph of the holy 
cause of the liberation of slaves.” 
ITALY. 

Rome.—A recent letter from Rome contains the 
following : 

"A young artist died here this week, named 
Witting, by birth a Neapolitan, although of German 
extraction. He was a rare instance of an Italian’s 
having turned Protestant from conviction, having 
abjured the Catholic faith about three years ago in 
Tuscany. The circumstance was not known to the 
Roman ecclesiastical authorities, otherwise the con- 
vert might probably have experienced the severity 
of the ecclesiastical secret tribunals appointed to 
judge such heinous offenses. He was attended in 
his last moments by Rev. Mr. Hastings, clergyman 
to the American Protestant congregation in Rome, 
and was interred in the Protestant burying-ground 
at the Pyramid of Caius Cestius.” 


Silvio Pellico, whose touching narrative of his 
long imprisonment in the Austrian dungeons at 
Spieburg has familiarized his name to the world, 
has just married, at Rome, the Marchioness Faletti 
di Barolo, to whom he was librarian. 


PizpMont.—The malignant influence of the 
French Government and the not unnatural fears of 
that of Piedmont, have been manifested by the in- 
troduction of a bill for the limitation of the free- 
dom of the press, especially with respect to the 
discussion of the acts of foreign Governments. The 
bill is opposed, but the ministers declare they will 
resign if it is not adopted. They argue, in terms, 
that “ more unreasorfible demands ” will be made 
(by the French Dictator) if this measure is not 
adopted. The following comes through a high- 
church and tory medium, but will be read with 
interest :--where are the Christian republican labor- 
ers for the whitening fields of Italy ? 


“ Within the last few months the numbers of the 
Vaudois congregation in Turin have been — 
ed by the accession of various Italian wefagues w ° 
have embraced Protestantism; and quite lately a 
large number of persons from Tuscany and the Ro- 
man States, among whom were 4 titular bishop and 
soveral priests, have abjured their Church and have 
also joined the Vaudois. These Protestants are 
now about to erect in Turin a Gethic church which 
it is said will, from the novelty of its style in this 
country, excite much observation. My informant 
fancies ‘shat throughout Italy there are vast num- 
rs anxious to embrace Protestantism; but be 
allows that they are first led to this by a political 
bias, and that in the minds even of the most earnest 
of these proselytes there is a strong admixture of 
liberalism with their Protestant aspirations. He 
seems to fancy, however, that at the same time 
these proselytes to Protestantism will soon feel a 
want of form, and ceremony, and system in the 
Presbyterianism of the Vaudois, which will cause 
them to leave the Society in disgust. He lamented 
that there was no Italian ramification of the English 
Church to receive these troubled spirits. 
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There is an admixture of religion in the whole. 
The public papers are full of Church questions and 
Church disquisitions. This shows, at all events, 
that the people are not indifferent to religion. 

THE MISSIONARIES EXPELLED FROM HUNGARY. 


Lord Granville has received a deputation from 
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“ Their mission, from the first, having embraced 
|the supply of religious ordinances to the British 
residents, they have preached regularly every Lord's 
day to those residents, numbering at the commenve. 
ment about 400 souls, though now greatly reduced 
by catises known to the British Government ; but 
by the recent proceedings of the Austrian Govern. 
ment this, which was the only divine service in the 
English language in Hungary, has been suppressed, 
They have also preached in German to the converts 
from Judaism, who have, however, formed no new 
church, but have been received as members of the 
sanctioned Protestant communities. They have dis. 
tributed Bibles and other religious books in Hebrew 
and other languages, but in so doing have adapted 
their proceedings toall existing laws, and under their 
care a large school has spring up, superintended by 
a Jewish convert, and attended by 350 childre;, 
about 300 of whom are Jews, the rest Protestants 
and no Roman Catholics.” J 
The peculiar cruelty of suddenly driving out the 
missionaries and their families, including children 
of a tender age, in a state and at a season unfit for 
traveling, was submitted, and the Foreign Minister 
urged to take steps in vindication of the rights of 
British subjects. The noble Earl declared that no 
one could be more anxious than himself for tho 
maintenance of toleration and religious liberty ; he 
asked whether German Catholics had not also been 
expelled,—and required specific information on ser- 
eral points : he had already communicated with the 
British Ambassador at Vienna, and awaited his 


reply. Aaricota. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Corypon, Warren Co., Pa.—This town is silts. 
ated on the Alleghany River, at the State line, and 
the people are chiefly engaged in lumbering. The 
Methodists have a flourishing station here, and 
there is no other organized church from that to the 
county seat, twenty miles down the river, and an 
equal distance above, in New York, except the 
Mission church among the Seneca Indians. Rev. 
Asher Bliss is now laboring at Corydon and at 
South Valley, N. Y., and will probably gather a 
Congregational church in the neighborhood. 











Saxonvitte, Mass.—A note from the pastor 
conveys the gratifying information that the revival 
which has been in progress for some months in the 
Congregational Church, continues with growing 
interest. 


Baimriep, Peoria Co., ILt.—A business letter, 
dated Feb. 17, says that there has been an interest. 
ing revival at this place, and 23 persons have 
already joined the Congregational Church. Severa\ 
have also joined the Methodists and Baptists. An 
interesting work is in progress at Galesburg, under 
the labors of Rev. 0. Parker. 


Fow.ersvit.e, Liv. Co., N. ¥.—A letter dated 
Feb. 23, informs us that within a few weeks things 
have assumed a brighter appearance; the church 
have been led in a degree to see their wanderings 
from God, and to humble themselves, with public 
confessions of sin, and the spirit of God has been 
manifestly present in their social meetings for 
prayer. A few new converts are already rejoicing 
in hope, and others are anxiously inquiring after 
the way of life. The church is Congregational, 
but satisfied with being under the watch and con- 
trol of Presbytery, with which it has long been 
connected. 


WELLINGTON, On10.—A correspondent gives in- 
formation of the formation of a Congregational 
church at this place, on the principle of “ No Fel- 
lowship with Slavery.” It is small in numbers and 
in pecuniary resources, but strong in its convictions 
of duty. 

Newport, Ky.—A N. S. Presbyterian church has 
been organized in this village, and Mr. L. P. Ledoux, 
a recent graduate of Union Theological Seminary, 
has gone out to take charge of it. The place lies 
opposite to Cincinnati, and has above 6,000 inhabi- 
tants. 


McConneELiavitLe, On1o.—The Congregational 
church here is now without a pastor. It is the 
county seat of Morgan, on the Muskingum, 3 
miles above Marietta, and 27 below Zanesville. A 
daily packet steamer runs on the river, besides 
boats which do the carrying trade from Zanesville 
to Pittsburgh and Cincinnati; there being an arti- 
ficial slackwater navigation. The population of the 
village is 1660; the export 60 to 80,000 bbls. of 
flour yearly. The Congregational church has 35 
members, and they wish for a pastor. So writes a 


den to encourage it to join wholly in the efforts | member. 


Pressytery or Rocuestsr.—At the late meet- 
ing, Feb. 3, a motion was made to elect commis- 
sioners to the N. 8. General Assembly, which was 
dismissed at two sittings and decided in the nega- 
tive. The ministers and churches continue their 
adhesion to the Synod, but reject the General As- 
sembly, and yet are retained on the minutes of the 
latter to swell their totals. 

Prespyrery or Urica.—The annual meeting was 
held at New Hartford. A motion was made 
abolish their Home Missionary Committee, with a 
view to the adoption of a different system, but after 
considerable discussion it was postponed to an ad- 
journed meeting. 

Rey. S. W. Raymond was received from the 
Oneida Association, and J. W. Davis dismissed to 
the Presbytery of Troy. 

The independent Congregational church of New- 
port, Herkimer Co., was received under the care of 
Presbytery, and Mr. W. L. Wilson admitted toa 
seat as a delegate from said church. 

The following resolution on the “ Fugitive Siave 
law,” was adopted with but one dissenting voice : 
“ Resolved, That in the sense of this body, the 
late enactment of Congress, usually known as the 
Fugitive Slave law, does, in some of its vital provi- 
sions, conflict with the anterior and paramount laws 
of God; and that therefore we do earnestly protest 
against it.” 





Tue Portucvese Exires.—The Portugues? 

churches at Jacksonville and Springfield, consisting 

of the exiles from Madeira, have put forth to the 

public a caution with regard to Mr. Gonsalves, for- 
merly an agent of the A. and F. Christian Uniov. 
They say he has not only collected money for thei! 
benefit, which he has refused to account for, but 
that the whole was done without their knowl- 
edge or any just occasion, because they are no 
longer under the necessity of being a burden upon 
their kind Christian friends. They say :— 

« All the members of this church who are able 
to labor are earning a very comfortable support, 
and we have a fund for the aid of the infirm, the 
diseased, and the aged, raised by voluntary contri- 
butions among ourselves, each contributing every 
Sabbath day as the Lord may have prospered him. 
We request, therefore, that the public will not lis- 
ten to any appeals that Mr. Gonsalves, or any other 
person may make to them on our behalf, unautho- 
rized by us.” 





Porutar Epvucation Society.—The fifth annual 
meeting of the Society for promoting Education in 
the West was held at Cleveland. The report was 
read by Gov. Slade, the general agent. Forty-nine 
female teachers have been sent out the past year, 
making the total number sent by the Board two 
hundred and forty-eight. Receipts, $7,299 ; ex- 
penditures, $6,646. 

“ The entire number of teachers under the patro- 


nage of the board, have been drawn from the fol- 
lowing states: , 
Massachusetts, - - 70| Vermont, - - - - 66 
New York, - - - 34] Maine,- - - - - 27 
Connecticut, - - - 20} New Hampshire,- - 18 
Ohio, (West. Res.)- -5| Rhode Island, - - 4 

Virginia, - - - - 1 


“Vermont, it will be seen, has sent forth the 
number in ion to her population. 


largest proporti 
can, and Prussian Ministers. R = ~_—— These teachers have been distributed as follows : 
is not otherwise ea 
with the Hberal press The Radical papers delight —_ 
in contrasting the unostentatious position 0 Ohio, - - - 
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exico. It is expected Ly 


tion has 


" read’ Word constitutes 4 
oo « Fhe dw ied with en- 


appeal failed to produce the desired result. More 
potent has this been found to reform the life, 


he schools 
stated: Two gentlemen visited one of the sc - 
in Oregon, taught by one of the teachers — 
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_ 1852. 


much, but where is the whip?’ 

‘ Our teacher neither whips nor scc 
has the stillest school that has ev 
here. This teacher used the B 
youth’s wayward passions. She : 
consciences of her pupils and made 
responsibility to God.” 











Missicn To Pinis.—We learn f 
papers that Mr. Kirk has definite 
appointment made by the committe 
can and Foreign Christian Union, t 
representative and the chaplain « 
congregation in Paris. The Atlas 

“ He stated to his congregation, | 
bath, that his attachment to the fe: 
France, and to all the interests © 
had given great weight to the call ; 
Sted opportinities of tiseftilness in 4 
n his present sphere, had sufficed t 
t. The present confused condition 
the reasonable presumption, not t 
that every effort to promote real re 
thwarted by the government and p 
country, added great weight to thi: 

And the Puritan Recorder adds :~ 

« We may be permitted to add, t! 
weightiest reasons ought to remove 
from an entirely united society, su 
ship’ in the Mount Vernon 
Church was organized in 1842, wi 
In ten years it has grown to 56 
erected one of the largest churche 
an expense of some $67,000. Rv 
house, (182 in nuniber,) is sold, 
$4,000 remain unpaid. No. incon 
nient for the continuance of the pre 
lation, might be derived from the fi 
under the pastor's own eloquent ad 
ple have been induced, during the 
to contribute to some eight or ten c 
societies an aggregate of over $50, 
. If then those who love Foreign 
lave the vital current still flow out 
ties, let them beware of crippling t 


Alp ror France.—Rev. Leon I 
delegate from the French Evange 
the Christians of this country, to n 
pressing wants and dangers of the 
ments in France, growing out of tl 
condition of that country for the las 
just closed a visit to this city, durir 

Jad to hear, he has received abou 
= His cause is a great and no 
hope will meet with a cheerful re: 
American churches. We believe 
kind of aid to send to the strug 
Europe. Let them have the Bible 





Burmau.—Rev. Mr. Mason has 
postponed his contemplated visit t¢ 
try, being anxious to advance furt! 
of translation in which he is eng 
letter, he says— 

“T have been so sick since I cam 
that at one time I had concluded 1 
son for America. But for the k 
weeks I have been so much bette! 
ing the hot season on the sea-si 
through another year. I have t 
the press, the Sgau Old Testame 
New Testament, which I am ver 
through before 1 make a move. 
gietel I should feel at liberty to « 
couple of years. To do this, ho 
two years of hard work ; but if I. 
year, that will enable me to dc 
which is much better than to le 
just begun. After all, 1 may be c 
& more bracing climate before t! 
cl ’ 


Free Witt Bartisy Mission.- 
writes from Jellasore, Oct. 31, “T 
past month are of a character ca 
and encourage our hearts. Four 
ing an aggregate of sixteen persot 
dren, have thrown off the tramn 
openly signified their desire to b 
with our Christian community, an 
the point of following their exam; 
ber I can but hope that a part 
after an enduring substance. On 
Abhir’s village, and found quite 
leading men in his village anxious 
started in the house we had erect 
pose. I therefore agreed to sen 
the school commenced with seven 
with the prospect of an incresse § 

InToLeRANce IN Avstria.—Mr. I 
Superintendent of Schools for chil 
by the English missionaries recent 
Pesth in Hungary, has been order 
institutions without delay. The 
tion and sale of Bibles from E1 
forbidden. So says a letter from | 
ton Atlas. 


InsTaLiarion.—On Wednesda 
Wm. Wright, late of Plainville, Cc 
over the Second Congregational cl 
Introductory prayer, by Rev. § 
Springfield; Sermon, by Rev. 
Springfield ; Iystalling prayer, by 
of Chicopee. Charge by Rev. Dr. 
field; Right Hand of Fellowshi 
Oviate, of Chicopee. 


Wasuincton City.—The Sout 
as they are called in distinction 
hold with the Church North, have 
in this city. They purchased an | 
edifice in the rear of the Paten 
quite beneath its cost, the pulpit 
cupied by Mr. Tustin, and are fill 
ers. The Old Side Methodists | 
churches. 


DestirutTion.—A good lady iv 
could not be that any family in C 
tute of the Bible; and behold, th 
in the other part of the same hou 


Converts 10 PRovesTaNTismM.— 
that on Sunday evening the 18 
persons publicly renounced the e1 
the church of St. Paul’s, Bern 
Paper. 

Rev. J. Peer.—Rev. J. Peet, 
Me., after about thirty-eight yea 
and successful labor in that port 
vineyard, was struck down by a | 
the midst of preparing his New } 
lives, but almost in a state of 
* Alas! my brother !” none mor 
—Cong. 

Liserairy.—Michacl Allen, E 
Pennsylvania, has left the followi 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign 

- Board of Domestic 
“ Board of Education 
A Board of Publicatic 
ad Church Extension | 


Total, 
—Presb. 


Farner Sawyer.—On the 2] 
1851, Rev. John Sawyer, of Garl 
97th year, delivered two ser 
one forty-five and the other tl 
long, in a voice audible to ey 
graduated at Dartmouth Cullegg 
sole survivor of his class; one 0 
which, for two years, was the 
Burroughs.—Maine Farmer. 

Beaquests.—The late Mr. Jame 
eae to the Home Missio1 
A. B. U. F. Missions $200; Ame 
$200; American Tract Society 
Missionary Society $200. 

O.tv Trinity.—The cost of " 
cluding its organ, was $357,000, 
recent address, expressed the 
“probably the most beautiful 
modern days.” 

Converts.—The Lord Bishop 
his readiness to testify on oath, | 
his own diocese, within four « 
thousand converts have jeine 
Church. 


Tue Carrine.—The war up 
Southern Africa, is denounced ir 
strong, by the British Christian 
voked, immoral, ignoble and bi 
stroyed both the Moravian and 
and threatens the French Prote: 

German Suppression. —A 
named Eichhorn, in Baden, h 
reéstablish the ultra doctrines 
standing the prohibition of th 
been arrested, and, in virtue of 
declared ‘a prisoner of war.” 


Magietta Cottece.—A fi 
under date of Feb. 20, says—‘ 
hope for better times: two of 
college are indulging hope tha 
in heart, and others are anxiou 
trust we shall not longer be left 

—Chr. Obs. 


New Orveans.—Rev. Stuart 
oe ans.—Rev. 8 


nen morion —The First Baptis 


e its 

Foreign Bible Society, fi 

in the proposed new on 
built donations were made to 
building those rooms for the Be 


InsTaLLaTion.—Rev. 8. W, Y 
as pastor of the Baptist chure’ 
Jan 27. Mr. Whitney is a nat 
Islands, son of the missionary, 
byterian clergyman, and was 
Dowling in September last. 

Orpainep.—At a me 
of Montgomery, held at Gler 

, Adam H, Van Vran} 





